4      EUROPE: A GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY

ancient centers of civilization were within reach. Across the narrow,
sunken river valleys of the Bosporus and the Dardanelles lay Asia;
while two depressions, the first formed by the Tigris and Euphrates
Valleys and the Persian Gulf, and the second by the Gulf of Suez and
the Red Sea, gave access to the civilizations of southern and eastern
Asia. In response to these and possibly other geographical factors,
European civilization started in the Mediterranean region; and because
of the unifying influence of the seas, it was to be expected tliat the
civilization of any one center would spread to other portions of the
area. Greece and Roma (Rome) became the great centers of European
culture and successively spread Hellenic and Roman civilization
throughout the basin of the Mediterranean.

Although northern and western Europe were gradually absorbing
the culture spread from Roma and becoming increasingly active, it
was not until the rising power of the Turk cut the normal channels of
trade between the Mediterranean and the east, and until trade with
the New World brought into major importance the North Atlantic
routes, that the dominating influence of southern Europe began to
wane. Gradually such sections as England, France, The Netherlands,
Denmark, Norway and the German States began to gain at the expense
of the Mediterranean area. The more inhospitable environment of the
north developed initiative and industry, while the cooler and more
varied climate proved advantageous from the point of view of human
health and energy. The rugged coast line with its many harbors, the
stormy seas of the north, and the fish which these seas contained led
to the development of a group of sailors superior to those trained on
the Mediterranean. The many areas of fertile soil, combined with the
moderate temperature and well distributed rainfall, permitted a more
varied agriculture than was possible in southern Europe, The location
was also favorable with respect to trade with North America and
other land areas, and this, together with the many good harbors and
able seamen, led to the exchange of goods and ideas. The peoples of
northern Europe were capable, and, by making use of these geographical
advantages, rapidly advanced this section until it held an important
position in European affairs.

The Industrial Revolution gave added importance to the natural
resources of the north, and clinched the commanding position of that
portion of the continent. Unlike most sections of the Mediterranean
Basin, northern and central Europe had important resources in the
form of coal, iron, other minerals and forests which were essential
for industrial development. These resources, coupled with such other